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« + ) OPINION 


MILESTON I rw o HUN DRED 


If there is am group In Canada to be signalled out for its long sustain d 


interest in adult education it is the Jews, who, this vear are celebrating 


the two hundredth anniversary of the 


Jewish community in Canada 
When a Gentile thinks about the 


Jews ind education, he too often sees 
onlv a compound blur of grizzled beard and long black coat ; that child 
sitting beside him 


ears ago In public school, who alwavs left the room 
during religious perl rds ! the functional glass and brick Wing ot a 


I 
ie vaguely knows, Hebrew is still taught to 
But rarely 


even remotely understand that 


VnonVvimous 
in alien and frequently hostile environments, 


remain a Jew, was literally forced to learn more 
the language of his fathers, that was not the 
meaning of his holv davs ; the noble history of his 


iture of his peopl the truths and rituals of 
nm. he vould be swallowed up im what 

him. His deep desire Oo maintain his identity as 
ressures about him, which usually reinforced his Jew 


bach pon hil self. have all contributed to the 


mind and spirit And his 


1 1 
yminunal life haracteristic of the past and 


presen 
i 


mn perhaps MiOre recep 


groups mM modern society 
] 
| 


vavs had two faces One 
| 
other outward to the nation 


| 
Sal one Jewish educator 
our rich heritag ind 


underst inding 





of Jewish life can be achieved. Self-respecting Jews will want to be 
familiar with Jewish life throughout its long history and to be aware of 
the current status of their brethren in Israel and in other lands. And 
self-respect, a positive Jewish attitude, and a healthy acceptance of 
oneself as a Jew, are imperative for becoming a harmonized personality 
with a sound relation to the world of which he is a part.’ 

All across Canada, within the Jewish community, there are informal 


adult classes in Jewish history, Hebrew, Bible, contemporary Jewish life, 


Yiddish and Yiddish literature, customs and ceremonies, Talmud, Jewish 
music, Jewish book reviews, Jewish-Christian relationships, and many 
other topics. Libraries, concert series, art exhibits, festivals of Jewish 
culture, an Institute for Jewish studies (to mention only a few activities) 
add strength to the program. (So important has this work become, that a 
national director of vouth and adult programming has been added 
to the staff of the Canadian Jewish Congress) .* Through synagogues and 
community centres; YMHA’s and ywHa's; groups of friends meeting 
informally ; the ‘service’ clubs — Hadassah, B'nai B'rith and others — 
the education stream bears the ancient traditions through the modern 
world. 

But these educational efforts have never remained in-grown or 
narrow. The program of the Canadian Jewish Congress, since its in- 
auguration in 1919, has alwavs mirrored a larger and a distinctly Cana- 
dian concern. It is natural that its interest should have focused on 
anti-discrimination legislation in regard to employment, which is of 
major importance to the Jews. Our present federal statute and six pro- 
vincial statutes, are the result, in large part, of the battle that Jews 
have waged (with education of the public a primary weapon) to secure 
the legal right to equal emplovment opportunities — for themselves and 
all other minority groups. The victorv, however, is never final. The fight 
goes on against discrimination in property and land use, the ‘restrictive 
covenant in leases and sales’. No account of this program is complete 
without mention of the Jewish Labor Committee of Canada, which 
carries on much of the educational work in this area and acts as a link 


between the Canadian Jewish Congress and the Canadian Labour Con- 


“Spokesman for the Jew'sh community . . . maintains headquarters in 
Montreal and regional offices in Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. 
Through a joint public-relations committee, it co-operates with the Cana- 
dian lodges of the B’nai B’rith in matters affecting the civic status of the 
Jews ... also maintains contact with Jewish communities of other lands, 
co-ordinates Canadian Jewry’s effort for overseas postwar relief, and is 
concerned with problems of immigration, education, youth work and 
research. (Encyclopedia Canadiana, vol. 5, p. 352. Ottawa: Canadiana 
Company Limited, 1958.) 
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gress. Last vear’s triumphant celebration in Ottawa of the tenth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Human Rights is deeply indebted to the 
Je -wish Labor Committee. 

Canadian Jews have also had a great deal to do with the more 
liberal immigration policies evident in Canada since World War II — 
and which would not have been adopted if public opinion, influenced 
again by education, had not been favourable. Although this freer and 
more common-sense attitude seems likely to continue, the Jews still 
actively support all those Canadians who wish to open our doors, despite 
the fact that no reservoir of prospective Jewish immigrants to Canada 
now exists abroad. 

The Canadian Council of Christians and Jews is another example 
of a Jewish contribution to adult education. The Council encourages 
‘co-operation on the interreligious level by Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, on whose behalf the prime minister proclaims an annual Brother- 
hood Week’.* Originally the Council was the child jointly of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress and a number of Canadian churches ; but now it stands 
firmly on its own two feet, receiving only a token donation from its 
parent bodies, which, like all good mothers and fathers, have no desire 
to dominate their offspring ! 

Canada is a very different nation from the colony where the Jewish 
community first put down its roots two hundred vears ago. Our country 
includes many groups, many races, many religions. It has not been, it is 
not, nor will it ever be easy to reconcile our differences; to become 
national rather than sectional in our thinking; to put the good of all 
before the rights, the prejudices, the privileges, or even the wrongs of 
our own particular group. And yet, somehow or other, difficult as it is, 
we have achieved a whole that is greater than anv of its parts, without 
negating the value of those parts. No one has seen more clearly than 
the Jews the responsibility that education bears for such synthesis as 
we have attained. They have made their contribution to adult education 
in the light of this knowle -dge ; and all of us are the stronger for their gift. 


Ibid., p. 352. 
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unada to talk about film particular] film for educa 


oses, seems to me presumptuous. I fe el as though 
ossed tl in | iddress_ the peopl of Newcastle on the 
it coal 
a number « al we in the United States who work in the 
of film for educational and cultural purposes have had one eve 
constantly on Canada. Surely if brilliant experimentation has been going 
on anvwhere, it has been here in Canada. And perhaps mv audacity in 
coming here to talk to vou about film is best explained in this 
it seemed an excellent chan to check on what ou are 
| think all of us in the world of film have in the past few 
been crossing a Rubicon. We have been going through a transition that 
has plaved such a mayo! role in our lives that we ma have been too 
busy to notice it and think about it. | am talking about a transition 
similar to that which the press went through more than a century ago 
Let me remind vou briefly of what happened at that time. In the 
1820's, in the United States, one generally paid six cents for a news 
papel This would be t skimp four-page sheet Its price Was six cents 
because it cost somewhat less than that to print it and put it together 
In other words, the audience was paving the piper Then along about 
1830 something began happening What happened on this side of the 
Atlantic was just the sort of thing that had already started happening 
in Europe. In New York a voung job printer named Benjamin Day 
launched a new ne wspapel the Sun. He wanted to aim it at a new 
audience, the rising class of artisans and mechanics, and set about this 
in several wavs. For one thing, he decided to charge one cent instead 
of six cents 
What an amazing step that was! For it relied on the issumption 
startling except for our hindsight knowledge, that the rising new thing 


called industi which could suddenly produce goods in quantity and 


desperatels needed to find or create new buvers. would suppor the 


communication medium through mMmcreasing advertising 
You That\ recall the resul S Benjamin Day reaching al large public 
with his one cent price was able to sell a lot of advertising and therefor 


could print a larger mn wspaper and thus could attract still more readers 
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and therefore sell still more advertising at still larger prices and produce 
. still larger newspaper. Before this explosive chain reaction the average 
newspaper printed about five hundred copies per issue. In two vears 
Dav's penny paper was printing twenty thousand copies per Issue an 
unprecedented numbe And an important point was that the papel 


he was now selling for one cent could not have been printed for six 


cents ten cents or fifteen cents or even twenty cents. The centre of 


gravity had suddenly shifted. What had been mainly an audience sup 


ported medium had become largely a sponsor-supported medium. And 


in industri pattern had been set 


SPONSORED FILM 
Haven't we been going through something of this sort in the film field 
during recent vears ? Only a few vears ago the film industrv, by and 
large, was supported by its audiences. The stream of films that flowed 
from the studios to the public fictional, documentary, cartoon was 
financed mainly by the TiC kels and dimes and quarters that Came back 
in a torrent 

Of course there were also sponsored films but thev were a small 
element in comparison It was the audience that was paving the piper 
fodayv the stream of films is still flowing. and it is a growing stream 
but the direct pressure that pumps these films on their wav comes not 
from the nickels and dimes and quarters of audiences, whatever the 
ultimate role of the audience may be. The direct pressure comes from 
the dollars of sponsors 

To be sure, there are. still audience supported segments of the 
film world, as of the world of print. But for film as fon press, the centre 
f gravity has surely shifted, and today we are firmly in the Age of the 
Sponsor It seems to me worthwhile for us to think about this and its 
implications. During the coming minutes I would like, specifically, to 
pose three questions about this Age of Sponsors They are rather innocent 
questions. It will take me a few minutes to work up to each of them 

In speaking about sponsors supporting the film industry I am re 
ferring. of course, to several kinds of sponsors There are, in the first 
place, business SPONSOTS ; secondly, government agencies acting as spon 
sors; and finally, non-profit organizations including foundations 

As we think about these three kinds of sponsors, we note immedi 
itely a sharp difference between the current situation in the United 
States and the situation in Canada. Here in Canada _ the government 
sponsored film is a thriving institution, whereas in the United States 
t is virtually extinct. It is true that our U.S. Department of Agriculture 


still maintains a film unit and that our Army still turns out a steady 





stream of recruiting films; in fact, the Army has become our leading 
training school for cameramen. But this is very different from the 
situation of a few years ago, when our government was a leading force 
in the docume ntary-information: il film field. That period saw the produc- 
tion of such films as The River and The Plow That Broke the Plains and, 
during World War II, of the Why We Fight films. And you will remember 
that the uPA group, which has brought new life into the cartoon film 
in the United States, started at that time in the service of government. 
During that period individual states also played a major role in the spon- 
soring of fine films. I need only mention the unforgettable George Stoney 
film All My Babies, produced under the auspices of the State of Georgia, 
but many others could be cited. Today almost all such activity has ceased. 


WHO ARE THE SPONSORS? 

Into the vacuum have come, in the United States, other kinds of sponsors; 
business sponsors, and also foundation sponsors — which are often a kind 
of extension of the Voice of Business into the non-profit field. Today these 
are providing the leadership. 

If film, in school or out, is teaching anything about subjects like ato- 
mic energy and cosmic rays, it is largely thanks to such sponsors as the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and General Electric. If 
the problems of old age and heart disease are being explained to the 
public in effective cinema terms, it is largely due to such companies as 
Pfizer and Squibb. If a steady stream of films, filmstrips and related study 
material for consumer education is flowing into our schools, it is coming 
more from Swift and General Mills than from any government agency. 
If the sights and sounds of other lands are becoming more familiar to the 
American public, through film showings in school and out, it is more 
through the efforts of airlines and gasoline companies than through any 
governmental effort. And if today, in the United States, educational te sle- 
vision stations are in operation in some twenty-odd cities, it has been ac- 
complished to a very minor extent through public funds, and to a much 
greater extent through the support of the Ford Foundation. 

A few years ago such a situation would have seemed unthinkable. 
There would have been, at that time, strong resistance to the use of spon- 
sored materials in most schools. Today this resistance seems to have dis- 
appeared. Schools, as well as clubs, churches, and discussion groups, 
simply ask for more. 

This is partly explained by a gratifying change, on the part of many 
a sponsor, in his conception of his role as sponsor. The conception of 
‘public relations’ has changed so that it can take in many kinds of ‘public 
service’ that most businessmen, a few vears ago, would have considered 
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inappropriate. I gather the same sort of thing is happening in Canada. 
If government, in the United States, has almost resigned from the role of 
sponsor, it is partly because the New Look of the business sponsor has 
encouraged government more and more to withdraw from sponsorship. 


BUT IS IT EDUCATION? 

We have seen, meanwhile, an amazing change in the public attitude 
toward businessman and advertiser. You may remember what Samuel 
Johnson said a couple of centuries ago. He advised advertisers to be 
very cautious. “The Advertiser’, he said, ‘should remember that his name 
is to stand in the same paper as those of the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Germany, and endeavour to make himself worthy of such 
association.’ Today it is the King of Prussia and the Emperor who are 
no longer worthy of the association. Advertising experts are intimate 
advisers to Presidents and are considered logical choices for such roles 
as Ambassador to India. 

Yet even while we marvel at these changes, and pay tribute to the 
new vision of sponsorship that has plaved a part in making them possible, 
a question keeps nagging at us. Already we suspect that in the United 
States, and maybe to some extent in Canada, the sponsor — especially 
the film sponsor — plays a larger role in our education than we may 
suppose. Some observers feel that children are already learning more 
out of school than in school. The proportions are of course impossible to 
measure. But in the total flow of knowledge and ideas into the minds 
of our children, how much comes via television ? How much from films 
seen in theatre, school, club, church — as well as on television? How 
much from Life and similar magazines ? And within school, how much 
comes not from teachers but from materials of commercial origin ? 

All things fringe on my first question — a very tentative question — 
and it is this: What sort of education will we have if it becomes more 
and more a by-product of industrial public relations ? 

Let us leave that question dangling for a moment and go on to 
another subject. 


CAN WE BE IMPARTIAL? 
If the Age of Sponsors holds implications for education, it also holds 
implications for the area of public affairs, and public unde rstanding of 
them. Here we face problems relating just as much to government 
sponsors as to business sponsors. 

A vear or two ago the Board of Education of one of. our large 
cities issued a prospectus on what it hoped to do in educational television. 
There was a channel available in the community and the Board of 
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Education Wanted to have and submitted an outline of its plans. Almost 
as a matter of course, it explained that there would be no controversial 
programs. This was not said with an air of apology. The Board was 
simply explaining to the public that it would, of course, keep its hands 
clean. Now we are accustomed to commercial sponsors taking this 
attitude, barring ‘controversial subjects from material they sponsor. 
Here we find the government sponsor assuming the same posture. Is 
there not something a bit horrifying in the fact that we can say with 
an air of conscious virtue that we will prune our offerings, even our 
‘educational’ offerings, of all matter relating to important current prob- 
lems ? Of course we really don’t — and can’t. Not quite. 

A well publicized incident of the past year or so was the incident 
of The Fog. A television writer had sold, to the sponsor a series produced 

Hollywood, a one-hour play about a community visited by a terrible 
smog problem. As you know, a number of United States communities 
have on occasion had acute, even dangerous atmospheric conditions of 
this sort. The story showed how the industrial leaders of such a town, 
partly because of an awareness that their own businesses might have 
contributed to the crisis, jointly resolved to combat it and to apply their 
technical know-how to the solution. The audience was left with the 
impression that they would surely solve it. However, the sponsor of 
the series was an automobile company with plants on the West Coast ; 
as the script went into production, the area had a smog problem. Some 
people said it was caused by industry ; others, by automobiles. In either 
case, the automobile manufacturer felt touchy on the issue. So the 
script suddenly had to be revised. It was revised, over the writer's 
protest, so that the dangerous problem came from ‘natural causes’. The 
industrial leaders in the story still resolved at the end to defeat the 
problem, but not because of any possible share in the causes of it. 
Presumably these changes were felt, by advertising agency and sponsor, 
to make the story non-controversial. Anyone seriously concerned with 
air pollution might have considered the revised story a serious mis- 
statement of a serious problem — and therefore very controversial. The 
question of whether a script is controversial may be a matter of point 
of view. 

Now I want to emphasize that this was an unusual sort of incident. 
Unusual, because very seldom does an embarrassing problem of this sort 
get to the point where it becomes a public dispute, that one can read 
about in the paper. A sponsor seldom has to say ‘no’ in situations of 
this sort because generally some conscientious man along the way has 
already said it. The exposed position of the sponsor makes him an all 
too easy target for criticism, and this makes cautious men out of writers, 
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editors, directors and producers, if only because they believe in good 
manners, or in professional prudence. Inevitably the sponsor casts a 
long shadow ; and all down the line there are people who are con- 
stantly anticipating and avoiding a problem by saying ‘no’ to this and 
‘no’ to that. Ask vourself, are we not constantly, in our films, muting 
the controversies of our time ? Are we not constantly allocating a speech 
to this group, a speech to that? Are we not constantly, behind the 
scenes, arguing it out and deciding how much of this or that controversy 
the public can safely ‘take’? Are we not constantly deciding that view- 
point “A’ should be, probably, brought out, that viewpoint ‘B’ should 
probably be brought out, but that viewpoint “C’ can be safely ignored ? 
Don’t the controversies of our time constantly filter through our judg- 
ments, decisions and allocations? Let us face it; we are all to some 
extent engaged in staging wrestling matches. 
HOW FREE ARE THE MASS MEDIA? 
-erhaps this is an inevitable part of our job, an inevitable part of the 
problem of selection. But let us not forget that when film came along 
it was seen by many people as enlarging, in an exciting way, the 
horizons of the average man. When broadcasting came along it was 
thought of as a kind of nation-wide enlargement of a New England town 
meeting. One had visions of whole nations sitting in on the great debates 
of our time. Well, they do have a glimpse of the great debates — but 
necessarily through the filter of our arrangements, allocations, and con- 
ference-room decisions. 

And that brings me to my second question. It, too, is a very tentative 
question. How will democracy function if the great debates of tomorrow 
are not really held in public but in mass media conference rooms? 


Let us leave this question dangling with the first, and move on 
toward still another. 


As each of the media arrived we saw it hopefully as a unifying 
force. Such figures as Charles Chaplin and Mary Pickford quickly won 
a world-wide audience; they seemed to communicate, with 


equally 
powerful effect, with all people and all nations. Broadcasting, with its 
power to cross boundaries, seemed similarly a link between 


nations. 
Within nations, too, 


each medium seemed at first a unifying force. 
But isn’t it true that we are seeing, everywhere, a growing frag- 


mentation of the audience ? This may have de sirable aspects. But it may 
also reflect a growing difficulty 
groups. 


of successful communication between 


Today religious organizations are sponsoring quantities of films, 
some very good and loudly applauded — but mostly, I understand, by 
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the already converted. Business organizations are sponsoring many films, 
some expressing forthrightly the views of business; these are widely 
seen and applauded — mostly by business groups. Labour unions are 
producing some films; they are seen by labour unions, not very often 
by business groups. It seems we have developed a very elaborate 
machine ‘ry for talking to ourselves, often to our complete satisfaction. 

A small business man in Connecticut is probably in closer touch 
with small business men in California than he is with labour people in 
Connecticut. Even when films are telecast they seem to have an uncanny 
ability to pass unnoticed except by those who already agree with them. 
You are familiar with this phenomenon. We have certainly learned to 
talk to ourselves and to encourage ourselves by what we say. The major 
unsolved problem is how to talk to others. It is so much easier to speak 
our own language than someone else’s. To some extent we seem to be 
drifting into a state of affairs in which the Cabots speak only to Cabots 
and the Lowells speak only to Lowells and God speaks only to God. 

Since we are in a church, perhaps I may be allowed a text. I have 
picked a text from the eleventh chapter of Genesis; it is, so far as I 
know, the first reference in the Bible to television — also to public 
relations. This is the chapter about the men who built a tower. 

You may remember how it goes. ‘And men said to one another, 
“Let us build a tower that will reach unto heaven .. .”” The next words 
interest me particularly. “Let us build a tower that will reach to heaven, 
and we will make a name for ourselves.’ 

These men went on as follows, “Then shall we no longer be scat- 
tered. And the Lord saw the tower that the children of men built, and 
the Lord said, If they can do this, then nothing will be impossible for 
them’. 

But you will remember the rest of the story. Although, when they 
built this tower, they hoped it would somehow unify them and that they 
would no longer be scattered, the end of the story was that they could 
no longer understand each other at all. It was Babel. 


UNION OR DIVISION? 
And this brings me to my third question, which is: Are we sure that 
film and the other mass media will pull us together and not apart? 
Now this business of asking three questions, and not answering 
them, is cowardly. If the three questions seem to have a touch of the 
ominous about them, | hope you will not mind. I was not really trying 
to frighten anvone. I was trying to remind us that we as writers, directors, 
editors, producers, distributors, users and sponsors of film are part of an 
extremely complex line of communication which is, by its verv com- 
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plexity, vulnerable. It is vulnerable at everv point to fears and restraints. 
Each part is dependent on every other part. Failure in any one part, 
or competency or vision, means failure of the whole process. 

We need for these precarious communication lines the best that 
writers, directors, editors and distributors can give. And we need also, 
in this Age of Sponsors, a bold and imaginative sponsorship — from 
business, from government and from private non-profit organizations. 


Erik Barnouw is Departmental Representative for Broadcasting and 
Films, School of Dramatic Arts, Columbia University. The above 


speech was given at the first Canadian Conference on Films, Toronto, 
January 22, 1958. 
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FILM 
ARCHIVES 


James Card 


The real history of motion picture archives begins in 1898. By 1896 — and 
movies had only then been known to the world for a single year — Czar 
Nicholas II of Russia had become the first highly placed movie fan. No 
wonder. His coronation in 1896 was the first ever to be covered by a 
motion picture cameraman. The enterprising Lumiére brothers, having 
invented their cinématographe, sent Francis Doublier to Russia to docu- 
ment Nicholas’ assumption to the throne. 

The Czar was so pleased with himself as a film actor that he estab- 
lished the post of Royal court cinématographer. It went to the pioneer 
cameraman, Boleslav Matuzewski. 


Matuzewski, when he was not filming the Roval family, found a 


great deal to occupy his camera. He made military training films. By 


1897, he was photographing unusual operative techniques in the Imperial 
hospitals. And, of course, he covered all the events which the court 
considered of historic import. As his film records grew in number, 
Matuzewski realized that he was for the first time in the world, cap- 
turing a unique treasure trove of the very source materials of history. 

He wrote a book in 1898, about all that he had been doing and the 
significance of motion picture documents. Then he went to Paris with 
a brave and daring idea. He knew that cameramen were similarily re- 
cording news events, scientific and even instructional films in Paris, 
Berlin, New York and Chicago. To the enraptured French press, 
Matuzewski announced that he had been authorized by the Czar to 
establish in Paris the first of an international chain of motion picture 
archives. Historians of the future would have the rare privilege of 
consulting filmed documents of all the world events from the vear 1898 
on into infinity and the television era — thanks to the depots of inter- 
national archives. His project was greeted with enormous enthusiasm. 
How this extraordinary chance was lost to have an unbroken motion 
picture record of the formative vears of the cinema and a complete 
film archive of the fascinating period when the nineteenth century 
gave wav to the twentieth has never been discovered. But the chain 
of depositories never came into being. Matuzewski’s own Russian archive 
was scattered like the White Russians themselves during the chaotic days 
of revolution. The few world films from the earliest period, which some- 
how managed to survive the vears when no one cared about them, 
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decomposed, most of them beyond recovery. A mere handful of fascinat- 
ing moving picture documents of the nineteenth century remain to us 
now — provocative and tantalizing bits of living past that dramatize 
the unutterable tragedy of the failure of Matuzewski’s mission. 


FILMS BECOME A RT 


Thirty-seven years went by — thirty-seven years during which motion 
pictures were callously destroved in wholesale lots — burned, disinte- 


grated for silver reclamation or simply allowed to decompose and rot 
before the first archives were established to preserve these priceless 
relics of an art absolutely unique to our own age. 

It was Iris Barry of London who was the heroine of 1935. Her 
prodigious devotion to this task resulted in the formation of the British 
Film Institute, the Cinémathéque Frangaise in Paris and the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library in New York. Together with the Reichs- 
filmarchiv in Berlin, these institutions became the founding members 
of the International Federation of Film Archives. 

As of today, there is at least one film archive in almost every 
country of the world that produces motion pictures. But why worry 
about saving the motion pictures of the past ? There are many, too many 
who still view this medium with contempt — a contempt that perhaps 
has been deserved, earned and encouraged by the majority of the 
motion picture industry itself. The idea of devoting serious effort and 
the great expenses involved in preserving films seems rather quixotic. 
In the minds of many, old movies are something to scoff at, something 
for women to giggle over, fillers for late television spots, and in the eyes 
of the motion picture industry, merely outdated product of less interest 
to film producers than are six vear old automobiles to the tycoons of 
Detroit. 

But the argument for building a museum of motion pictures is 
exactly the same as that — which no one questions — for having a public 
library. It is precisely the same need as the completely accepted one of 
having in every self- -respecting city, a museum where great paintings 
can be seen. How else can a nation’s cultural heritage be transmitted 
from generation to generation and from one part of the world to another 
if the achievements of the past are not kept for the study and the 
enjovment of the future ? Suppose all books were destroved when they 
grow old, as motion pictures are ? Suppose La Giaconda were painted 
over again every ten or twelve vears, to bring her up to date in a modern 
dress? A ridiculous idea, but it happens over and over to the great 
classics of the cinema. Even Emil Jennings’ performance in Murnau’s 
masterpiece The Last Laugh was not enough it seems; the film has 
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recently been re-made as a talkie. 

Unfortunately, the connotation of museum is too closely linked 
with mausoleum in the average mind, to inspire much excitement over 
the tasks of any kind of archivist. Men and women with their eves to 
the future and their minds on the present, usually regard with indul- 
gence those who struggle to hold the past. A museum is a place where 
the accomplishments of yesterday are often laid out in little glass tombs 
and respectful but bored viewers file by with hushed voices as at a wake. 
Heads of museums invariably, in telling about their institution, are on 
the defensive, ‘Ours’, they say, ‘is a living museum’. 

Following the lead of the Deutches Museum, exhibits have been 
animated, mechanized and viewers made participants in pushbutton 
funnyhouses that grow to look more and more like amusement parks. 
Gertrude Stein once said, though, that she loved museums. “They have 
such lovely views through their windows.’ 


LOVELY WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

A museum of motion pictures has the loveliest window of all — the 
motion picture screen that someone once called a window on the world. 
Through this window, the past becomes more magical and meaningful 
with every year that separates us from it. This glorious medium needs 
no apology for the fact that it has been always linked with the word 
‘entertainment’. Remember that Shakespeare too was in the entertain- 
ment business. No matter that our professors have laboured to make 
it seem as though Shakespeare really wrote for the establishment of 
academic chairs, that his plays were merely designed to provide the 
bases of courses of study. Remember that he wrote and produced, to 
pull in customers — his plays were created to be performed and de- 
signed to entertain the multitude. 

It is astonishing that the medium of motion pictures has so many 
high-placed enemies. Why? Because it is so new that the learned 
professor distrusts it — having no direct antecedents in the theatres of 
Greece and Rome? And do educators detest the movies so heartily 
because they realize it is a medium that succeeds so notably where 
formal education struggles and so often fails — in instructing — in teach- 
ing the young? 

No need to speculate on the reason for the disdain among purists 
of the theatre. For the film did to the theatre exactly what television is 
now busy accomplishing for the suffering cinema. But most of all, the 
motion picture has earned the hatred of intellectuals because it has been 
so universally loved by the masses. One must never admire whatever 
can be appreciated by too many; let us cherish the esoteric and keep 
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our minds above the hog wallow ! 


SWITCH IN SUPPORT 

Strangely enough, the precious intellectual, is slowly becoming the 
champion of the movie, now that it appears that the fickle millions 
are turning their eyes to television. But no matter, friend or enemy 
alike must concede the importance of saving the past of the liveliest art. 
The film’s bitterest enemies are those who accuse it of corrupting youth 
and degrading the taste of the multitudes. If this is true, how important 
then for the sociologist of the future to have a truly representative record 
of these agents of corruption to examine and analyze, to correlate with 
his other finding when he evolves his definitive studies of our life and 
times. But the cause for the film preservation needs no justification to 
all those who really love the best the motion picture has achieved. These 
folks number more than the cynical men of the film industry could guess. 
For example, there are at least 4,000 Film Society members in the city 
of Toronto who watch old films, silent pictures and indirectly contribute 
to the keeping of these movies from destruction. Rochester, New York, 
has a Film Society of over 3,000 members. There are over 5,000 ardent 
members of New York City Cinema 16. Chicago, Paris, London, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Rome, Belgrade and Milan swell out the numbers 
until added together it comes up to a figure that even the hard-headed 
practical men of movies would consider very very good box-office. 

To this growing body of serious film watchers, the indifference of 
the sneering majority is of less and less consequence for it is perfectly 
obvious the record of excellence in motion pictures is incomparably good. 
Consider the ratio of all the trashy books that are published, to the few 
works of lasting merit. Imagine all the inferior paintings that are created 
as against the few that are cherished forever. The motion picture has 
struggled to find its place with the hazard that not many years ago all 
movies — good, bad and impossible, were looked at with undiscriminat- 
ing regularity. In the days when ninety million citizens of the United 
States were looking at movies every week in the year, you can be sure 
that some of the worst films were seen right along with the few great 
ones. In the same way television watchers now just look at anything 
that comes over the set. Does any one feel impelled to read every 
volume that’s printed ? 


ART IN THE END 


Only now, after all these years are the movies of the past beginning to 
be looked at and savoured by a discriminating group. That group has 
spilled over from the film societies into what has come to be called the 
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art cinema. It begins to look as though the art houses may be the only 
ones left showing motion pictures, thanks to television. It may well be 
that as the movies drove the theatre into its last bastions of London, 
New York and San Francisco and banished all theatrical experimentation 
to the universities ; so television which has already wiped out the neigh- 
borhood movie in the United States, may forever banish the film into 
that realm called art. 

This would be the final irony, for of all words in the English 
language, the film industry has loathed none so much as that nasty three 
letter epithet. “We are an entertainment industry’ they have always 
proclaimed ‘and have nothing to do with art.’ Perhaps the industrial era 
of motion pictures is at an end. There will be nothing left for them but 
art. And a city without an art museum is not really a civilized city at all. 


Given as a Post-news Talk over the Trans-Canada network of the csc, 
March 10, 1958. Mr Card is Curator, Motion Picture Collection, George 
Eastman House, Rochester, N.Y. 


WHAT HAS CANADA DONE? 
Canada’s Film Archives consists of some 400,000 feet of film that have 
been acquired by the Canadian Film Institute’s Archives Committee and 
stored by the National Film Board along with the n F B’s own Govern- 
ment produced films. The cr1 Archives Committee was appointed in 
1956 and consists of some sixty-five Canadians who are interested in 
saving Canada’s film record. In 1958 the c F1 Archives Committee was 
elected a provisionary member of the International Federation of Film 
Archives. The acquisition and preservation of the films that should be 
saved has grown to such an extent that voluntary help and limited 
financial resources are no longer able to cope with it. Last year Imperial 
Oil Limited made a grant of $5000.00 for the transference of filmed 
records from nitrate stock to fine grain acetate prints. 

The Archives Committee knows that only the Government of 


Canada can maintain a proper Canadian Film Archives. The Committee’s 


activities have ensured that as much archival film as possible is saved. 
And the members of the Committee know that in spite of their efforts 
much that should be saved is still being lost. A resolution approving the 
activities of the Committee and requesting further action has been passed 
by annual meetings of the Canadian Federation of Film Societies and of 
the Film Librarians of the Canadian Library Association. A sample copy 
of a resolution is available from the Canadian Film Institute, 142 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 
CHARLES TOPSHEE 





WHO 
HELPS 
WITH FILMS 


Gradually organizations are growing up to co-ordinate the production 
and use of films in Canada. Besides the Canadian Film Institute, de- 
scribed at length in the article by Beatrice Trainor and Dorothy Mac- 


Pherson, (FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 18:251 — 261, March ’59) there are other 


voluntary associations concerned with film. Here are some of them: 


ASSOCIATION OF MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
AND LABORATORIES OF CANADA 

Motion picture production is not new in Canada. The first recorded spon- 
sored motion picture was produced in this country by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway around 1900. Since that time Canada has developed an 
outstanding record in the documentary film field. However, the really 
big change has occurred since the advent of television in 1952. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures show that film a gmee has increased 
approximately 325%, printing and processing 225%, and the number of 
firms involved in the production of motion pictures about 200%, since 1952. 

The Association of Motion Picture Producers & Laboratories of 
Canada, a voluntary association comprised of some fifty members, is in 
the forefront of this expansion. Our membership takes in well over 85% 
of the people or firms involved in motion picture production and labora- 
tory work in Canada, from Vancouver to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Beginning with about three members, the Association, now in its eleventh 
vear, is quickly assuming the role of the ‘voice’ of the motion picture 
production and laboratory industry in this country. 

Private motion picture companies accounted for close to $8,000,000 
of gross dollar volume business in 1957, according to D.B.S. reports. 
Government production, i.e. the National Film Board and internal work 
done by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s Film Service, probably 
accounts for a similar amount. By the time the 1958 figures are publishe ad, 
it is reasonable to expect that the combined gross value of private and 
government motion picture business will be over $20,000,000. 

Our member companies are involved in many phases of motion 
piciure production. Documentary business films — Tv commercials (ap- 
proximately 60% of all r v Commercials used by Canadian advertisers are 
now produced in Canada) — Tv entertainment series (‘Last of the 
Mohicans’, “Tugboat Annie’ and ‘Cannonball’ all by Normandie Produc- 





tions, Toronto — the ‘R.C.M.P.” series now in production by Crawley 
Films of Ottawa). Also, several new attempts are being made by other 
companies in the theatrical field and Tv entertainment field. 

With a sharp increase in production during the last five years there 
has been an increase in the development of skilled technicians. We have 
much hope for the future, particularly in the Tv commercial and tele- 
vision entertainment series films (in the latter we have the opportunity 
of catering to a world market). 

We still have — and will have for some time — many problems to 
overcome. One of these is over-optimism — something rather common 
these days. The production of theatrical films has always been a tricky 
business in Canada. Most Canadian theatres are owned and operated 
by either U.S. or British interests — mainly the former. Canada has been 
a valuable and lucrative market for Hollywood products. It is under- 
standable that, in the past, big U.S. film interests have not been too 
interested in Canadians attempting to crash into their celluloid ‘bonanza’ 
— even if we had the ability to do it!! 

In the documentary business film area, we are also faced with some 
unusual pressures in competition. The National Film Board, and also 
more recently the development of increasingly larger internal production 
units within the csc, is bound to take business away from private 
interests. 


However, as Canada grows, with continued hard work and co- 


operation between government and private business, it is quite possible 
that within the next five years film productions bearing the stamp “Made 
in Canada’ will be seen and respected for their quality and creativity in 
greatly increased volume both in Canada and other countries. This must 
happen if we are to attain the status of a real ‘industry’. 

ARTHUR CHETWYND, 


The address of the Association is Suite 10, 77 York Street, Toronto. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF FILM SOCIETIES 

This is a Division of the Canadian Film Institute encouraging the appre- 
ciation of the art of film. The film society movement in Canada began 
properly in the mid-thirties, although much earlier than that serious 
interest in the cinema had been promoted by the Extension Department 
of the University of Alberta. The handful of Film Societies formed in 
1935-36 were known first as branches of the National Film Society of 
Canada, with headquarters in Ottawa. Their aim was to promote the 
appreciation of the art of the cinema through film shows, discussions, 
and occasional lectures. Eventually these groups became affiliate mem- 
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bers of the Canadian Film Institute when the former changed its name 
to correspond more closely with its wider range of activity in the non- 
theatrical film field. 

By 1952, there were about thirty-two film appreciation groups 
affiliated to cF1 and the need for specialized services and importation 
of films resulted in the formation of the ‘Film Society Division’, with 
officers elected from the membership. Five years later, and after having 
changed its name to the ‘Canadian Federation of Film Societies,’ the 
Division had doubled its membership and consolidated its activities. 

Today, there are about seventy established film groups belonging 
to the Federation, of which thirty per cent are French-speaking. They 
represent an audience of some 16,000 people, mostly adults, with a 
small proportion of university or college students. By and large, they 
are autonomous organizations, registered or incorporated, and all must 
operate on a non-political and non-profit-making basis. The large ma- 
jority show films on 16mm, but an increasing number of groups are 
turning to the 35mm format as their membership grows larger. 

The Federation’s aims are two-fold : first, it acts on behalf of its 
members to provide information about films, evaluate the new releases, 
increase the supply of good pictures, encourage the formation of new 
groups, and negotiate with the distributors ; second, it wishes to play a 
role in the cultural life of Canada by taking part in such projects as 
the promotion of a Canadian Film Archives, the writing of good film 
criticism, and the stimulation of historical and sociological research into 
the art and technique of the cinema. In short, the Federation wants to 
develop an intelligent and discriminating audience for fine films. 


Address, c/o Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Ave., Ottawa 3. 


CANADIAN LABOUR FILM COMMITTEE 
The Canadian Trade Union Film Committee is the official representative 
for films of organized labour in Canada. The terms of reference are as 
follows : 
(1) Procurement of suitable labour films, produced inside or outside 
Canada 
Evaluation of labour films 
Encouragement and advice in the production of film and film strips 
for use by organized labour 
Promotion of the distribution of such films and film strips 
Development of effective use of films 
Provision of information and a clearing house on all aspects of 
the foregoing. 
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The Canadian Film Institute assumed the responsibility for secre- 
tarial services in January 1955 

The Committee meets as often as necessary, usually six or seven 
times a year. Most meetings are held in Ottawa, but it has become a 
matter of practice to hold an occasional meeting in Toronto and Mont- 


real, at which time other unionists interested in Labour Education are 
invited to attend. 


Address, c/o Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Ave., Ottawa 3. 


CANADIAN CENTRE OF FILMS FOR CHILDREN 

The Canadian National Commission for UN ESCo has announced that a 
grant has been made to the Canadian Film Institute for the establishment 
of a Canadian Centre of Films for Children and for the compilation of a 
temporary catalogue of available children’s films. There is an Inter- 
national Centre of Films for Children, under the direction of Miss Mary 
Field, which was set up by UNESCO in 1957.This Centre, which acts 
as a Clearing house for information on films for children, hopes to encour- 
age the establishment of of a National Centre in each Member State. 
The Canadian National Centre will compile a catalogue of Children’s 
entertainment films, organize distribution of these films through existing 
children’s film groups, organize new groups, assemble a collection of 
children’s films and finally promote the production of films for children. 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF FILM COUNCILS INC. 
There are nine federations and 136 film councils and public libraries. 
One federation is French with thirty ‘conseils du film’. The Association 
sponsors three film institutes a year; at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
University of Western Ontario, London, and Teachers College, North 
Bay. Numerous film workshops are also held throughout the area. Dr 
]. R. Kidd, Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education, pioneered 
the educational work of the Association and remains educational adviser. 


Address : Secretary-Treasurer, E. L. Gibson, 155 Heath St. E., Toronto. 


THE ROBERT FLAHERTY (FOUNDATION 

The main purpose of the Foundation is to encourage and support the 
making of films in the Flaherty tradition ; and to develop an audience for 
these films. To that end, a Flaherty award is established, to be given 
annually. In the yearly seminars of the Foundation, a long-term study 
of the Flaherty method is being conducted, to be carried out by film 
workers and artists in other fields. Rights are also being secured to 
Robert Flaherty’s films so that these films may be preserved and used for 
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educational purposes. Mrs Frances Flaherty, who co-operated with her 
husband in film-making, gives illustrated talks in support of the scholar- 
ship fund of the Robert Flaherty Foundation Annual Seminar on the 
topic ‘Robert Flaherty ; Explorer and Film-maker.’ 

Mrs Flaherty describes the work of the Foundation in these words ; 

‘Let me simply say this much: the “way” is applicable to one kind 
of film, and that is the film of real life, in which people are not acting 
but being themselves. This kind of film can be a factual documentary, 
or it can be a universal poetry. In one case it is an intellectual experience ; 
in the other an experience much deeper. The motion picture is capable 
of giving us this deeper experience ; this is its claim to being an art. 
This is its claim also to a special power as an educational tool. 

‘The seminar is interested to know how a documentary becomes 
poetry ; that is our study. We begin with the way Robert Flaherty 
developed in his films. But the factors in this way, as a member of the 
British Ministry of Education remarked, are factors that can be ex- 
tended indefinitely in the field of education. For the way is not only 
a way of film but a way of life, and there are others seeking or travel- 
ling this way — artists, poets, scientists, educators. We turn to these 
others to meet with us. 

‘The seminar itself seeks to be a clarification of the way especially 
for film-makers. Its invitation is to film-makers and advanced students 
of film. Four annual seminars so far have been held here at our home 
in Dummerston and a fifth this past summer at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, under the sponsorship of.the Theatre Arts Depart- 
ment of the University.’ 


Address, Black Mountain Farm, Brattleboro, Vermont, U.S.A. 
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THE 
APPEAL 
OF PRINTING 


Henry L. Farr 


Need a coupon or a blotter? Booklet or poster? You name it and 
someone in my adult education group will print it. For fun and thrills 
more than for dollars and cents. 

This group in our evening school are mostly retired people. They 
have left positions requiring skill, attention and interest, so quite 
naturally they were fearful of puttering around and dallying when 
we told them of our leisure-time activities. But they have all found 
more of a challenge to hand and mind than they can fit into the time 


they have. If vou want to keep busy and thoughtful with a stimulating 
activity try amateur printing. 


5 ‘NATURAL’ FOR RETIREMENT 

We call the group Retirement — Your Second Career. We used to hear 
complaints from retired people about dullness, inactivity and time- 
killing ; but a disabled press in the day-school department of the school 
where I teach printing changed it quite thoroughly. It happened the 
first week in October three vears ago. I had come back to the shop early 
to finish putting the press in order before the start of the evening sessions. 
Several evening people waiting to sign up for the new fall season noticed 
me and walked over to the press. 

‘Just how hard is this printing? Can you print dollar bills, good 
ones? Why can't we have a class in printing sometime?’ they inquired. 
Our day- school shop has three presses plus the proofer and the silk 
screen. A class was organized practically on the spot, with the promise 
of the first handful of students to get others for full registration. 

Printing can be a very profitable sideline for a fully employed 
person or it can be a stimulating recreation for a man with his main 
life’s work done. You can do very well on a small scale in the matter 
of expense, equipment and space or you can plunge into it deeply in 
every way. Printing can be made attractive and profitable even with 
little knowledge and it will reward long hours of study. Finally, perhaps 
more than most crafts, printing offers almost unlimited specialization 
while the general shop has many, many advantages. In the words of a 
famous British type-caster, ‘Printing, more nearly than any other craft, 
can be self-taught’. This article points up the experiences of a number 
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of retired people interested chiefly from the hobby or recreation point 
of view. 

The specialty work of Dr Thomas Farrell well illustrates the broad 
varietv of printing fields. He brought into class one evening a com- 
mercial blotter with a cross-word puzzle as the featured element. I 
remarked on several other types of blotter eye-catchers and from that 
moment he became interested in that particular branch of printing. 
He designed and printed three other rather unique blotters during the 
winter months. 

Another student also became interested in blotters. However, his 
interest was chiefly in cut-outs or die-cuts, as we say in the trade. You 
may have come across a blotter in the shape of a football with appro- 
priate advertising printed some place. These are all cut with a steel 
die that you may order from type firms. Or they will make up any 
shape or size vou desire. This student used dies of goats, fish, bells and 
a squash that he ordered individually. If you have patience it is not 
difficult to make your own shapes from regular printing creasing rule. 


rHE PRINTING PROCESS 

Printing can be divided into three basic operations; (1) Individual 
letters and characters must be picked from the cases and arranged into 
the words, sentences and paragraphs of the final desired message. (2) 
The lines are then spaced out and arranged in the plan or pattern that 


is wanted on the printed page. At this point everything must be locked 
up tightly in an iron frame called a chase. Wedges and wood strips are 
used to get a tight lock-up. (3) The iron frame is fastened into the 
press in such a way that, inked, it can be brought down onto the paper 
to be printed. Now you have done it. 

However, as a glance at most any printed piece will prove, most 
printing is somewhat more varied than I have suggested by the three 
steps just described. The use of different styles of letters, the addition 
of lines, large spots and ornaments make the final work more eye- 
“nee aling and attractive. Borders help out. A second colour of ink does 

1 lot for a drab message. Also, much of the work you see was partly 
pnedir in some big city factory before vour local printer started the 
job. Many of the coupons, me mbership blanks and receipts and bonds 
have a beautiful, carefully printed coloured border that reminds us of 
the dollar bills we use. These come to your local printer with the gold, 
blue and green borders already printed, and are not expensive. Your 
local printer adds the message, designs or whatever else the customer 
may want printed in the white space. Finally, it is easy to get cuts that 
print emblems of lodges, churches, schools and just any object. 
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Bruno Snieckus turned toward this interesting field of printing when 
he was in our group. We are concerned mostly with leisure-time interests 
but I am always willing to guide members toward profit if requested. 
Snieckus is well set up as a mail order printer of bordered blanks. His 
equipment is small and inexpensive, built around a 6x9 hand press, but 
imple for the small run orders in which he specializes. Most people 


belong to one or two lodges or groups which would be glad to have 
their membership forms done in fancy printing. Churches would welcome 
such help from a retired member. Matching local cuts and designs of 
tvpe with commercial bordered blanks is a challenge to anvone’s artistic 
sense and ideas. 

Robert Burghardt, just home from the seas, was an interesting 
student. He became a partner in a local shoe store after retiring from 
the sea; but time hung heavily on his hands and he wandered into our 
group. This was last vear when the zany-savying craze was just hitting 
the country. Remember all those signs reading “THIMK’ and “WE DON’T 
NAKE MISTAKES? Burghardt’s fancy fell to this business and he 
made up a great collection. As I recall he added a new one to his store 
walls every da. to attract trade attention. It is the easiest thing imagin- 
able to set a few words in large type and print them off on thick 
cardboard. 

In our adult education classes we have no set ground to cover, no 
special books, no routine. The aim is to guide groups of twelve or more 
into learning, hearing or seeing things thev select themselves. In this 
way we give students a lift in starting plans which they can carry on 
by themselves to make their spare-time more interesting. : 

Another member of our group got the bug to do gold lettering and 
stamping. He got hold of a large machine from a Surplus Property store 
in the city and finally got it back into working order. He learned to gold 
stamp wallets, match book covers, pencils, plaving cards and _ book 
covers. I notice now on my desk as I write a small note book cover 
with name in gold that he stamped for me. He probably did some little 
personal job for every member of the class, thereby making many 
friends still on his calling list. 


UNUSUAL BY-PRODUCTS 

At the other extreme was Donald Wladaver, a retired teacher, who got 
a liking for silk-screen printing. Incidentally, silk-screen is not a true 
printing process although generally lumped in with printing. It is used 
to make large, coarse work on heavy paper — posters and signs. You 
need a special box with low sides, a piece of silk or good cotton and a 


rubber brush or squegee with which to draw or scrape paint over the 
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stencil. This is a common stencil or cut-out and the ink goes down 
through the cut-outs to form the picture or wording that you have 
selected. We used two of Wladaver’s posters for our spring exhibit. 
Readers may be interested to know that Mr Wladaver had tried to learn 
silk screen from a correspondence course unsuccessfully before coming 
in with us. 

One of our former students is a publisher! ‘Of what’? you may be 
asking. He is doing a booklet for a retired minister and another volume 
for a cab-driver who wanted to have in print several essays about world 
topics from his point of view. Rather unusual, but absolutely true. The 
printer will do a little book about four by six inches in size, all done 
on a small 6x9 press. In addition to the actual printing he is doing 
many of the stanza initial letters in two colours, running the sheet once 
for the black part and again for the red initial. Not so nice as the old 
church books with hand letters in gold, blue and red; but nevertheless 
quite attractive. I want to point out that some very well-known com- 
mercial printers specialize in doing private edition work just like this 
former class member, except on a large scale. 

The cost of setting yourself up with a workable outfit should not 
exceed fifty dollars. Your local telephone books or a card to your govern- 
ment offices asking for the proper information will put you in touch with 
sales sources of any used or new printing equipment you will ever need. 
Look through hobby magazines or the so-called mechanics type publi- 

cations to get de alers’ addresses and for opportunities to buy or sell with 
private sources like yourself. Probably the most reliable and complete 
small printer's supplyer of everything under the sun is Kelsey & Co., 
Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. which will send a catalogue for ten cents. 

I estimate that members of my adult education group have 
specialized in about a dozen different fields of printing for fun or 
profit. At least ten have gotten together practical printing outfits in 
their own homes, while others sign up a second year in the course 
to get a chance to use the school equipment. The most popular interest 
(after printing social stationery for their wives) is printing blank forms, 
coupons, tags and award papers of one kind and another. These offer a 
challenge to select the proper size and face of type, use of lines and 
proper balancing of the whole. Cutting linoleum blocks to make their 
own illustrations has never appealed to a single class member. 

Jim Maroon’s experience has been the most unusual and unexpected. 
After one year with us he moved away to a suitable location in New 
Jersey and has set up a linotype shop. He had retired from a bank when 
the institution merged and eliminated his job and was apparently looking 
for something to move into before final retirement. 
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IT PAYS TO KNOW THE ROPES 
Almost anyone could pick up amateur printing on his own but he could 
learn faster and save time and the purchase of impractical equipment by 
buying any one of many little books on the subject. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois, and the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin put out large and small books on printing. 

The linotype process has changed printing completely. Instead of 
slowly picking out one letter at a time and forming the desired words, 
the printer sends his copy or whatever he wants set into type, to the 
lino man. This man uses a machine with a keyboard much like a type- 
writer. As he strikes each letter on the board it is manufactured new 
out of melted lead and formed, not as a single letter, but at the top 
of a line or strip of metal as much as five inches long. In that way the 
printer gets his wording all set up in lines that cannot fall apart and 
which can be handled quickly and safely. All the printer has to do is 
to decide on the spaces between the lines. When the printing is done the 
metal goes back and is melted for re-use. In small and large shops the 
larger, headline letters are set by man Of course, in small shops much 
of the smaller letter work is done by hand to save linotype expense. 
Amateur printers set most by ak trving to get special effect and 
unusual appearances. Ludlow and monotype are other kinds of machine 
casting which can produce a larger and more varied kind of letter and 
character. 

The colours, finishes and weights of paper are a whole field of study 
in themselves. Also, inks, in just the right amount, density and tint 
should be given special attention. For the commercial small printer 
padding, trimming, binding and stapling should be studied. Lay-out, 
the selection and arrangement of type, rule, illustrations and size is 
the key to much success or failure in printing. But you can have a lot 
of fun and make a good bit of money if you like, without going very 
far into the study of any of these. 


NO TIME TO BE BORED 
Returning to our class people, our only lady student was a retired 
librarian. She learned to print cardboard strips, book plates and 
‘SILENCE’ cards. All her work is contributed free to the local library 
from which she retired after thirty-eight years of service. Her offerings 
are gratefully accepted and she is a welcome friend back where she 
used to work instead of being considered a ‘has-been’ by the new 
librarian. 

Nothing in this world seems perfect and our class has had its 
failures. A retired garage operator liked to print flashy business cards, 
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his favourite being those with deckled gilded edges. | know he made 
a bunch for a tavern that were well liked. I steered him to a source 
where he could buy cards already decorated with flowers, fish, animals, 
girls — most anything. He bought his selections and printed them for 
various business friends. However, his ideas of type faces and spelling 
were crude and not very helpful. I saw one of his efforts where he 
spelled fish bait as b-a-t-e. Even that would not have mattered if he 
had kept the work for his own amusement. 

Another interesting case is the man who co-operates with a mimeo- 
graph operator. The owner of a grocery hires him to print in large 
letters the store’s name and slogan on coloured handbills. The owner 
mimeographs the weekly message. The idea is that the printing would 
be too expensive for the whole job but does attract attention after which 
people can read the less attractive full message. 

[ have saved the story of Harold Smith for the end. He is interested 
both in money and fun. He picked up a very old and slow-going poster 
press. With it he prints strip cards that he sells to college students. He 
simply writes them at random and offers to send them direction signs 
with a big arrow, four for a dollar. The students write what places they 
want printed and he gets the work out fast. Such signs as “To The Dogs’ 
and “To The Dean’s Office’ are very common. Smith’s room is lined with 
most of the interesting ones he has printed. 

Do they have fun, these retired-folk printers ? Has printing helped 
them enjoy their new hours of freedom from life’s work? Some are 
having the best days of their lives, some make a little money. They have 
found the phy sical and mental activity they crave and no longer fear 
monotony. Many contribute printed items to churches, clubs and 
societies, thereby helping others as well as themselves. They and their 
work make people happv. 


Mr Farr, who has been quick to see the educational possibilities in his 
work, teaches printing in the public school of Garnerville, New York. 
He aiso carries on his own home-printing business. 





AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 
Edmund DeS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. 


Newberry, Jr. Chicago: Adult Education Association, 1959, 274 pp. 
$4.00. j 


It's likely that any one of us could finance his institution for a year if he 
were given a silver dollar every time someone mutters: “What adult 
education needs is more research!’ Fifty million Frenchmen can be 
wrong, and so could all those who have issued such judgments. But it 
hardly seems probable. 

This book shows plainly that more research is needed. It also reveals 


that there has been more of it already than many of us were aware. In 


some fields the gruel seems thin and watery ; in others there is no sus- 
tenance at all, but in many fields the solid meat of organized fact and 
analyzed hypothesis has already appeared. The authors tell us that they 


scrutinized nearly 5,000 titles ; and over 600 titles are cited in the book. 
And since many of these have been published since 1950, we may soon 
possess as many more. In adult education we may already be somewhat 
in the position of an old farmer who refused to buy a book on agri- 
culture, telling the salesman: ‘I ain't farmin’ all I know vit!’ It’s quite 
plain that few, if any, of us are utilizing the research data already 
available. Indeed, one of the prime uses of this book will be to show us 
where and how to catch up. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any for congratulating the authors, 
the Fund For Adult Education for commissioning the book, and the 
Adult Education Association for publishing it. 

Six hundred titles is something of an achievement but it needn't 
breed complacency. As we have noted, there are gaps. The authors tell 
us that ‘the reader will discover that a number of topics considered in 
the literature of adult education are not present in this report. The ex- 
planation of such omissions is verv simple: either no studies meeting 
the canons of adequate research happened to be found in these areas 
or the findings of what research was discovered were too contradictory 
to permit valid generalizations. Much that still passes for research 
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‘passeth all understanding.’ Some who attempt research become so pre- 
occupied with counting noses, or the hairs on one’s head that they fail 
to use their head. Some studies are weak in conception, display no 
reflection, and at the climax, where one expects to witness a marrying of 


theory and practice, there is nothing but chunks of raw data strewn every 
which way, like confetti. 

This is a structure which describes much research in education and 
the field of adult education is not miraculously exempt. Still, one need 
not be fretful over what appears in this book. Work of substance is 
reported from some adult education practitioners. And results of con- 
siderable importance have been accomplished by some colleagues in the 
social sciences. 

The book is candid about the handicaps to research in adult educa- 
tion which the authors have noted. Discrepancies and inadequacies are 
not passed over. The authors cite several restricting factors — the pressure 
upon pri actitioners because of heavy enrolments, the newness of the 
profession and the lack of clarity in conceptualizing and describing it, 
the profusion of agencies involved, and the lack of research funds. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, when it is reported that there has been an 
over-emphasis upon descriptive studies. 

Chapters in the book deal with learning, motivation, attitudes, 
interests, participation and participants, organization, programs and pro- 
gram planning, methods and techniques, leadership, and finally the group 
and the community. For the most part the authors, while thev do not 
provide an abstract of each research reported, do give enough informa- 
tion about the study and its relationships, so that a reader is able not 
only to follow the argument, but to gain enough of an impression of the 
content and quality of the work to decide if he need consult it further. In 
this respect the book seems superior to some research bulletins; for 
example, Review of Educational Research (put out every third vear by 
the American Educational Research Association) which seems too astrin- 
gent and dessicated for any but a few professional workers. Most of 
are used to eating meat ; we are not accustomed to pemmican, no matter 
how concentrated and nutritious. Fortunately, the present book is quite 
satisfving in this respect. 

Since so many fields are described, albeit some more completely 
than others, each reader may have a different appraisal of which chapters 
are most valuable. This is true of any book of reference. All may, of 
course, find useful some of the theoroetical work described in the chapter 
on method and technique and may also, as is the case with this reviewer, 
take considerable interest in the final chapter which discusses problems 


of evaluation research. Readers may fail to agree on how seriously they 
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view what appear to be certain omissions. The present reviewer, for 
example, misses particular references to such fields as linguistics or the 
various cross cultural contacts which foreshadow important develop- 
ments in the future for adult education. He could also wish for more 
material of a comparative kind from other countries. But any Oliver 
Twist ought first to make full use of what is here provided, before 
whining for more ! 

At least we ought to spike one cliché. This is not a book which 
everyone engaged in adult education must run out and buy! Because 
every thoughtful person is going to get one anyway and others will thus 
have the possibility of borrowing it. Still, don’t count too much on this. 
The owner of one is likely to be using his copy constantly, keeping it 
where he keeps his dictionary, and just as loathe to part with it. 

J. R. KIDD 


STRATEGIES OF LEADERSHIP in conducting adult education 
programs. A. A. Liveright, foreword by Robert J. Blakely. New York : 
Harper (Toronto: Musson) 1959. pp. xxi, 140. $4.25. 


‘Why don’t you have more material on methods — how to run a dis- 
cussion group, for example; the practical problems that every com- 
munity worker is up against?’ This is a criticism continually levelled at 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. The answer, of course, is that a small maga- 
zine is limited in the amount of repetitive ‘how-to’ material it can handle; 
and that there are other available publications to help the beginner. Once 
in a long while, however, someone has a new idea or a fresh interpre- 
tation of an.old technique, that justifies the editor in apportioning 
precious space to a subject that can too easily become routine or frankly 
dull. 

When we hit upon Strategies of Leadership in Conducting Adult 
Education Programs by A. A. Liveright, we almost shouted our delight. 
Here is a book that reallv is indispensable. In the first place, it is realistic, 
based on formal research involving “contacts with several hundred volun- 
tary leaders in fourteen different informal adult education programs. 
All of the leaders filled in comprehensive questionnaires; many were 
individually interviewed and others were interviewed in groups. Sample 
programs in each of the fourteen were carefully observed. Only those 
leaders who had been active in a program for a year or more, and who 
were successful enough to be retained in a program were included 
the study’. 

Secondly, the foreword by Robert J. Blakely relates the process 
under discussion to the society in which it occurs and to the individuals 
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who participate in it. . . . the distinguishing feature of freedom in 
modern times is not freedom of the individual, of which there were 
elements in the ancient world, but freedom of association of individuals 
— a dangerous two-edged blade, which can be used to defend or to 
destroy both the concept of the individual on the one side and the con- 
cept of humanity on the other.’ The foreword goes on to state, with 
clarity, beauty, and depth, why group discussion is important ; why the 
process demands intelligent understanding and devotion. 

Thirdly, the book is modest in its claims. Group discussion is not 
viewed as the answer to all our problems. In discussing the ‘bigness’ and 
the ‘impersonality’ of our society, the author says; ‘. . . aghast at the 
difficulty and complexity of contemporary life, we feel increasingly that 
we as non-specialists are not equipped to make the decisions that must 
be made. We tend to overlook the fact that most important decisions 
must be based as much on values, human rights and democratic prin- 
ciples as on purely technical considerations. And although it is impos- 
sible for every adult to become an expert about every decision which 
confronts him, it is possible for most adults to learn more about, and to 
understand some of the alternatives which must be considered in making 
basic decisions.’ 


Fourthly, the treatment is eminently practical, simple and full of 
common sense. Informal adult education is recognized for the art it is, 


rather than as some pseudo-science veiled in jargonistic mystery. 

The author sees informal adult education groups divided into three 
main categories : (1) the attitudinal type, which attempts to bring about 
basic changes in ‘eee and attitudes; (2) the understanding type, 
which aims at broadening understanding and general knowledge; (3) 
the skill type, which teaches a specific skill or provides definite and 
predetermined facts and information. His concept of leadership involves 
two categories ; group-oriented and content-oriented, based on the role 
conceptions of the leaders themselves. It would, as he sees it, be sheer 
stupidity to use a ‘group-oriented’ leader with a skill type group. Neither 
leader nor group would be satisfied. The ‘group-oriented’ leader fits 
the attitudinal type group; the ‘content-oriented’ leader is a ‘natural’ 
for the skill-type group. This seems so obvious when stated that 
one tends to forget the great, soggy mass of material on ‘leadership’ 
of one kind or another, that neglects completely such simple and basic 
distinctions. A glaring fault in much of this writing is the complete dis- 
regard of individual personality in relation to choice of method. (To be, 
as a leader, content-oriented and plainly directive, has been cause for 
hanging one’s head in the presence of colleagues — if such a deviation 
were admitted at all) 
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In clear, straightforward language, Dr Liveright amplifies his theme, 
telling us how to build the desired learning situation, how to recruit and 
select leaders — and group members (which is all too rarely mentioned), 
how to choose and develop the right methods and materials. A particu- 
larly useful chapter initiates us into evaluation, that mystery of mysteries. 
Dr Liveright turns on the light with one cryptic sentence ; ‘Simplv stated, 
evaluation should tell us whether or not the program works’. 

With the growing popularity of liberal adult education, there is a 
mushrooming of informal discussion groups, which may or may not be 
associated with some centralized program. Dr Liveright has a great deal 
of sound, basic information for such programs, most reassuring for those 
people who wonder if it is possible for ordinary mortals to get together 
around some subject that ‘just interests them’! In fact, it is just such 
pioneer souls who will most probably grab this book, for its author has 
been successful in the most courageous venture any professional can 
make : to take the ‘layman’ fully into his confidence on terms of equality, 
respect, and, he makes it plain, even of admiration and affection ! 


E. W. L. 


THOMAS MORE INSTITUTE FOR ADULT EDU- 
CATION, an idea of adult liberal education ; report after ten vears. 
Montreal : the Institute, 1956. pp. 51. 


This is a remarkable report of a pioneer Canadian program in liberal 
adult education. It began eleven years ago in Montreal, under Roman 


Catholic auspices, with a clearly defined purpose ; ‘a finding and sharing 


of excellence . . . the project would be small-scale and experimental. 
The experience of insight, sustained over a period of months, would have 
to be made possible by scholars of a special type, resident in the com- 
munity. The individual professor would have to be mature in his scholar- 
ship, conscious of adult experience and of the questions that lurk in the 
adult mind, and would need to believe in the capacity of adults, restless 
under glib answers, for precise and new insight. There would be need 
too of immersion in the imaginative out of which insight could emerge — 
but the implications of this were then not too clear . 

‘It did not seem to us, in view of what we had set out to do, that 
a permanent faculty was either desirable or reasonably possible. Each 
vear a new set of courses was planned, in terms of community readiness 
and suitable available professors. A definition of a B.A. curriculum was 
agreed on between us and the University of Montreal after a serious 
study of what the content of such a curriculum should be. New directors 
were introduced from among the students themselves. And many aspects 
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of adult liberal education, in terms of our community, were explored. 

‘These explorations occupying a period of eleven vears, are the 
precise material of this report. It deals with: the relevance of courses 
to important issues, which must not only be but must also appear ; the 
reading of original masterpieces of great thinkers and of great artists of 
expression and various advantages that come of this; the uses of dis- 
cussion in connection both with reading and with lectures; of essays 
and how adults ay 08 to the challenge of them; and of the different 
roles that lectures (presumed excellent) could play as stimulants, for lo- 
cating in a subject, and for showing insight possible and preparing for it.’ 

This very complete report describes each course in detail. This in- 
telligent devoted attention is exemplified in such a statement as that on 
Requirements in a philosophy course for adults. 

‘A person does not learn that understanding (by him) is possible 
by being presented with a ready-made solution to a proble m he has not 
worried about. This may be an efficient method of training him in a 
specific skill, but for the conscious understanding that philosophy deals 
with, it seems as if there must be present the subtle urge to make sense 
of experience which Aristotle calls wonder and which lies behind every 
step of developing reasonableness. Now a good many adults come to 
formal philosophy courses for what they might call “meaning” but which 
they expect to find in the form of simple answers. They are sometimes 
annoyed that one will not sav a magic word to them whose sound will 
put their questions to sleep ( (and stop them trving to understand). Here 
discussion courses, based on pre-reading of some masterly work (pre- 
senting, perhaps, some aspect of the human situation in the round with 
all its complexitv) forces the student to formulate his questions until 
thev become intellectually meaningful. From this he can learn both the 
imperceptibly active part he has to play in understanding and the am- 
biguous nature of every answer that is not related to his own insight. 
He can also be brought to the startling realization that reality is not 
reached by looking at it but by affirming it.’ 

It is passages such as these that make the document much more 
than a report — rather a handbook of liberal education. 


WwW. L. 


CLASSROOMS IN THE FACTORIES; an account of edu- 
cational activities conducted by American industry. Harold F. Clarke and 
Harold S. Sloan. New York: New York University Press, 1958. pp. xiii, 
139. $3.75 


As Margaret Mead has shown in a recent, provocative article,’ the role 
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plaved by business in North American society (both within and without 
its own territory) is of vital importance. Classrooms in the Factories is 
concerned with the education that is conducted within business corpora- 
tions. This is not an evaluative study; it was not intended as such. 
Rather it is a sound, detailed, factual report on what is happening, 
educationally, in ‘approximately 500 of the largest American industrial 
corporations, size being measured in terms of dollar sales. For the names 
of the corporations, the list published in the Fortune supplement, July, 
1956, was used.’ 


Education, in the report's context, is defined as ‘a definite program 
in which knowledge or skills are taught according to some predetermined 
plan, with periodic group meetings, required assignments and examina- 


tions, or some comparable means of judging achievement. All educational 
programs considered involve formal procedures of this kind. However, 
they may incorporate informal methods as well, such, for example, as 
coaching, counseling, field observations, and on-the-job training, the 
relative weight assigned to formal and informal methods depending 
upon differing circumstances and policies. 

‘Education which applies exclusively to a particular product or 
trade, such as sales or apprenticeship training, is not considered. It is 
to be expected, of course, that most education conducted by industry 
will be company-oriented to some extent, but there is a wide area 
between this and the highly restricted sort of subject matter above 
mentioned. Within this area the report reviews the origin of corporation 
educational activities, survevs their extent and nature, and analyzes the 
subject matter with which they deal . 

‘Factual material incorporated in the study has been garnered from 
four sources: (1) questionnaires; (2) personal conferences ; (3) bro- 
chures, catalogues, announcements, and so forth, distributed by the 
corporations ; and (4) current literature on the subject.’ 

This report is a most valuable addition in a field where such com- 
pre *hensive survevs are relatively new. It amply fulfils its claim to present 
‘an over-all picture of industry’s activities in education’ for both the 
benefit of industry itself and for those ‘outsiders’ who wish to ‘learn of 
this dynamic and rapidly developing sector of education and to judge 
its significance to American culture’. 

E. W. L. 


*Why is education obsolete? Margaret Mead. Harvard Business Review. 
36: 23-24, November-December 1958. 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 
ADVENTURES OF THE MIND from the Saturday Evening Post, edited by Richard 
Thruelsen and John Kobler, introduction by Mark Van Doren. New 
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York: Knopf (Toronto: McLelland & Stewart) 1959. pp. vii, 285. $4.50. 
An outstanding series now available in book form. Of interest to liberal 
adult education. 

CANADIAN INDEX TO PERIODICALS AND DOCUMENTARY FILMS; 1958, Vol. 11. Ottawa: 
Canadian Library Association, 1959. Subscription rates scaled to budget 
of subscribing institution. 

EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY; a statement by the Directors of the 
Fund for Adult Education. White Plains, N.Y.: Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1959. pp. 15. ‘Ways by which the American people can increase and 
make better educational opportunities for leaders, particularly emerging 
leaders, to improve in and to prepare for their public responsibilities.’ 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILDREN; second edition. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library (Montreal: Book Centre, 4629 Park Ave.) 1959. pp. 272. 
$6.00. A good general textbook combining recent research in Great 
Britain and the United States. Written with British clarity and common- 
sense. 

THE ETHICAL IDEALISM OF MATTHEW ARNOLD; a study of the nature and sources 
of his moral and religious ideas. (University of Toronto Department of 
English studies and texts, no. 7). William Robbins. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1959. pp. 259. $3.75. On the ‘must’ list for liberal adult 
education. 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY BULLETIN. Vienna: Public Information Division, 
International Atomic Energy Agency, Kartnerring 11, 1959-. Useful for 
current affairs. 

ON TO ETERNITY; record of presidential addresses and resolutions of all India 
Adult Education Conferences held from 1938 to 1958; edited by S. C. 
Dutta. New Delhi: Indian Adult Education Association, 1959. pp. vi, 186. 
Rs. 5.00. 

PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION; a statistical analysis of adult education 
data obtained in the October 1957 current population survey of the 
Bureau of the Census. (Circular no. 539). Marie D. Wann and Marthine 
V. Woodward, under the personal direction of Emery M. Foster. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959. 
pp. x, 37. 

PLEASURES IN LEARNING. (Notes and essays on education for adults, no. 23). 
Chicago: Centre for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1958. 
pp. 27. 5c. 

THE PROVISION OF POPULAR READING MATERIALS; a collection of studies and 
technical papers, compiled and edited by Charles Granston Richards. 
(Monographs on fundamental education, xii). Paris: uNnesco, 1959. pp. 
298. $3.00. Presents ‘in a single volume information on all aspects of 
literature production’; as well as attempting ‘to discuss all aspects of 
the problems involved in making available to new readers—adults and 
school leavers—material in book and periodical form in their own 
language at a price they can afford’. 

REFLECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS ON FILMS AND Tv. Arthur F. Knowles. Montreal: 
the Author, 1959. pp. 19. Mimeographed. The author was the recipient of 
a study grant, through the caag, from the Fund for Adult Education, to 
investigate the use, by community organizations, of information films 
in selected U.S. situations. The tour included the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, and other points in the U.S. and Canada 
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113 
- “- . AND 
« & ALL THAT 
J. Roby Kidd 


We are anticipating with some eagerness a return visit from Professor 
Svdney Ravbould of Leeds University ; and the opportunity to welcome 
for the first time Edward Hutchison, Secretary of the National Institute 
of Adult Education for England and Wales. Many Canadians have 
enjoved the hospitality of Mr Hutchison and the expert help of the 
Institute. We are pleased to have him in Canada. Visitors in the past few 
weeks included Dr Herbert Hunsacker of Purdue University, president- 
elect of the Adult Education Association of the United States and Robert 
]. Blakely, vice-president, Fund for Adult Education. 


In the month of September provincial adult education executives met 
in the four Western provinces. Officers are: British Columbia—Chairman, 
Gordon Selman; Alberta—Chairman, Duncan Campbell; Saskatchewan— 
Chairman, L. R. Stutt, Secretary, Alasdair Morrison; Manitoba—Secretary, 
Miss Frances McKay. A Nova Scotia Committee for Adult Education has 
been established with Herman Timmons as Chairman. 


The executive of the Adult Education Committee, World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, consists of the following : 
President, Dr J. R. Kidd, Director, ca ae; Secretary, Dr Leland P. 
Bradford, Director, Division of Adult Education Service, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C.; Dr Johannes Novrup, Magleaas 
Folkshijskole, Birkerod, Denmark; Dr Felix Adam, Director, Adult 
Education Office, El Paraiso, Caracas, Venezuela ; Dr Paul Sheats, Dean, 
University of California Extension, Los Angeles; and Tomijiro Tamura, 
Superintendent of Education, Hova-Machi, Tokyo-tu, Japan. A committee 
member from Africa will be appointed. Regular committee meetings have 
been tentatively scheduled for Malava in April, Uganda in May, and for 
either Holland or Switzerland in July. 


We are looking forward with some expectancy to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Education in Alberta. Chairman of this Commission 
is DONALD CAMERON and we anticipate that the report will have some forceful 
things to say about adult education. 


Several meetings are planned for November. (1) A get-together of those 
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who have major responsibility for the promotion and use of study: 
discussion programs ; the Living-Room Learning Courses in Vancouver, 
Saskatchewan House, London Public Library, North Toronto Adult Edu- 
cation Centre, Commission for Continuous Learning, Thomas More 
Institute, and Nova Scotia Adult Education Division. (2) The caaeg, 
with the collaboration of Ooce and the Community Programs Branch, 
has arranged a ‘first’ conference on school boards and adult education, 
to be held at the Ontario College of Education, Toronto. Reports will 
be received from Dr Bert Wales of Vancouver and Daniel Mewhort, 
who has recently returned from a study tour of school boards conducting 
adult education programs. (3) A policy conference for the discussion of 
such C A AE matters as headquarters, finances, broadcasting. 


By next month there will be in existence a modest library of programs, 
recorded on tape, and suitable for adult education classes. These have been 
assembled under the direction of the Commission for Continuous Learning, 
with the financial help of the Citizenship Branch and with the collaboration 
of the cspc. Another partner in the enterprise is the Extension Department 
of the University of Alberta, where the library will be housed and admini- 
ster.d. We are hoping that those who use tape programs in teaching various 
kinds of aduli activities will keep an accurate record of results. If this 
service is well used it can be extended. Naturally we are particularly pleased 
by the offer of our colleagues at Alberta to take a lead in this matter. 


Dr John Robbins, Chairman of the c A ar committee on fellowships and 
scholarships, has announced the following additional fellowships, granted 
since the last report which coincided with the Annual Meeting last May ; 
@ Reverend M. J. Belair, S.J., Director of Adult Education, St. Mary’s 


University, Halifax, to pursue full-time graduate studies in adult 


education at the University of Chicago. 
Martin Duckworth, Assistant Director of Extension, Mount Allison 
University, to undertake a travel and study program. 
Violet P. King, National Liaison Officer and Executive Assistant to 
Chief, Liaison Branch, Canadian Citizenship Branch, Ottawa, to study 
intergroup relationship programs in Tennessee and South Carolina. 
Reverend Father Armand Massé, Directeur, Service d’Education pour 
Adultes, Collége Sainte-Marie, Montreal; for summer course on 
organization and administration of adult education at New York 
University. 
David J. Malcolm, Division of Community Leadership Development, 
Newfoundland Department of Education to attend the Extension 
Service Summer School in Cornell for studies in extension methods 
and techniques. 

(Continued opposite p. 96) 





REGIONAL FERMENT—EAST AND WEST 

Two lively ‘ca Aer’ conferences were held in the Eastern and Western 
regions this past summer. The Western Conference met at Saskatchewan 
House, Regina, in a mood for serious probing into the relation of the 
four Western provinces to the parent CAAE body. The topics were : 
(1) The role that the caae should play in Western Canada (intro- 
duction by Dr J. R. Kidd, Director, cAagE); (2) CAAE organization 
recommended for Western Canada (paper by G. R. Selman, Assistant 
Director, Extension Department, u Bc) ; (3) — and maintaining 
professional competence in adult education (paper by W. B. Baker, 
Director, Centre for Community Studies, University of Saskatchewan) ; 
(4) New opportunities in adult education (paper by Dr J. R. Kidd). 
The keynote address The role played by caaet in Canada during the 
past five years was delivered by Professor Harry Avison, Director of 
Extension, Macdonald College, P.Q. A thirty- four page mimeographed 
conference report is packed with extremely useful factual information 
and concrete suggestions for expanding C 4 4 E activities in the West and 
is available from the ca ae office in Toronto. 

The Eastern Conference was more preoccupied with major concerns 
of the Atlantic region itself ; The Economic Challenge (Professor Hugh 
Whalen, uNB) Industry and Development in the Atlantic Provinces ; 

(Hon. R. Pichette, Minister of Industry and Development, N.B., John 
Bigelow, Hon, Dougald McKinnon, Minister of Industries and Natural 
Resources, P.E.I., Arthur Johnson, Deputy Minister of Economic De- 
pry ak Nfld.) Implications of the Economic Conditions of the Atlan- 

: Provinces for Adult Education; (Dr ]. R. Kidd, Director, ca ae; 
emis M. J. McKinnon, D.P., St Francis Xavier University ; Guy 
Henson, Director, Dalhousie Institute of Public Affairs.) The keynote 
address The Development of Adult Education in the Atlantic Provinces 
was given by Dr Alexander Laidlaw, National Secretary, The Co- 
operative Union of Canada. The site of the conference was Sacred Heart 
University, Bathurst, N.B. and a special presentation on the now-famous 
Bathurst Movement’ (Rev. A. A. Violette, P.P.) was a feature of the 
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program. Of particular interest to adult education in the whole of 
Canada is the Reports of Special Projects in Adult Education in the 
Atlantic Provinces, which provides, in mimeographed form, an invaluable 
survey of current developments. Available from the c 4 a E office, Toronto. 


LACQUEMAC 1959 
The theme of this year’s Camp was ‘Leadership in the Changing Com- 
munity. Sixty-one persons were in attendance. There were Professor 
Guy Rocher of Laval University and forty-six others from the Province 
of Quebec; Professor Otto Klineberg of Columbia University and two 
others (including un chien bilingue) from U. S. A.; fourteen came 
from Ontario; and un homme véritablement bilingue from Cape Breton 
Island. The disproportion between those whose first language was 
English or French was not so great as these figures suggest, for about 
one-third normally used English. The Camp lasted eight days during 
July and was comfortably housed in the Manoir d’ Esterel, near Ste 
Marguerite in the Laurentian hills. 

The visiting ‘experts’ were the two named professors — the former 
a sociologist, the latter a social psychologist. In relation to the theme, 
they gave excellent aid as consultants and complemented each other 
admirably. The theme itself was an interesting one. It was also 
especi illy suitable to adults who sought to be a residential community for 
examining a ‘problem’ which few of them had studied acade mically. 
Before the course began no reading-lists had been sent out. No written 
materials had been specially prepared. No noticeable effort had been 
made to produce a homogeneous group. No expressive function in 
written exercises was encouraged during the period of the Camp. No 
follow up to the Camp was planned. In these circumstances, residential 
adult education simply has to concentrate on themes which, in university 
parlance, are multi-disciplinary and in relation to which attitude forma- 
tions become most important. Here the learning process becomes one 
where emotional responses to other persons and ideas are at least as 
significant as factual information and as intellectual thinking about the 
facts. This point was vividly emphasized by a change of ‘discussion’: 
a ‘spectacle’ was arranged on the last evening when, in place of social 
facts and a thinking about these, music was substituted as the ‘given’ 
and a response requested from the campers which was at once emotional 
and a corporeal thinking. It was decidedly a group-effect which also 
required that each member of the group, while responding to the music, 
should use his body in harmonious inter-relation with all other members 
of the responding group. 

This very general kind of liberal adult education carried out under 
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residential conditions has a peculiar feature Except in the most 
general, unrevealing terms, its ‘meaning’ cannot be articulated. 
Enrichissement du soi’ was about as far as anvone got at this vear’s 
Camp in putting this meaning into words, while the more cautious 
said “we mav be able to tell vou if vou ask us again in six months’ time 
By contrast, the kind of adult education which at present ‘haracterizes 
the ‘Summer Schools’ of England has a more determinate meaning. Fo 
ncreasing| these ‘Schools’ have a specialized character: thev deal with 
Dut one subject or rather with one aspect of a subject which is 
tensive hy examined as a special project ot some previous stud part 
me or full-time Even those ‘Schools’ which may appear to have a 
reneral character are found on closer view to be a housed collection 
if sper ialize d study Groups which meet as a Sx hool’ onl 1) the evenings 
for a general lecture or recreation in common 
One mav not therefore judge (¢ amp Lacquemac by criteria appro 
priate to an English Summer School (nor vice versa) even though 
oth a University extra-mural activities, provide learning-situations 
nd use residential means. To quote a word in great vogue among the 
impers Lacquema is an ‘experience , it more directly draws on the 
students past experience; it builds the features of its life as it goes along 
By distinction the Oxford or Cambridge Summer School exploits less the 
experimental side of group-living draws the students off more often 
for solitarv reflection, is more completely planned before the course 
begins, and gives greate emphasis to the receptive function through 
lectures and the expressive function through the writing down ol 
thoughts 
lo some extent the distinctions just drawn reflect a difference in 
emphasis which has social roots. To the individual the group means 
nore in Canada, and in England less. In England, it would not b 
quite proper to be as ‘sensitive’ to others as over here ‘Empathy as 


deliberate as that expected of every good campel good citizen, good 


leader, would be held to erode, not tolerance, but some of those prin 


ciples on which, according to his lights, each man must construct for 
himself ‘the good life’ 

Which prompts a concluding comment With such a multi 
disciplinary theme it would certainly have been helpful to have 
supplemented the insights available from sociology and social psychology 
with those that could have come from philosophy. Rightly our experts 
kept to their roles. But this meant that the questions which insistently 
wise within the field of social philosophy were denied the help of a 
professional consultant 

JOHN MELLING 





ABOUT PEOPLE 

® Gordon Hawkins has a new assignment as Executive Director of 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh's Second Commonwealth Study Con- 
ference to be held in Canada in 1962. (The first of these conferences took 
place in Oxford three vears ago). The 1962 Conference will also deal 
with ‘the human consequences of the changing industrial environment 
in the Commonwealth and Empire’. Speakers and participants from all 
parts of the Commonwealth and from colonial territories will spend 
ibout three weeks in Canada, discussing aspects of this subject and 
visiting every region of the country in a series of carefully planned study 
tours. Men and women representing management and labour at all levels 


+ 


trom nearly forty different countries will undertake intensive preparatory 


' 


studies. A series of background papers, prepared well in advance by 
vriters in different parts of the Commonwealth, will be available. The 
+ 


Conference is a joint project of industry and labour and is completely 


non-governmental in character, with emphasis upon the problems of 


ndustrial communities and not upon collective bargaining, industrial 


lisputes etc. Wherever possible, the delegates will be chosen between 


the ages of twenty-five and fortv-five. The Duke of Edinburgh will play 


in active role as Conference President ; Mr Vincent Massev is Chairman ; 
Mr W. M. V. Ash, President of Shell Oil Company Limited is Vice 
Chairman; and Mr E. P. Tavlor is Honorary Treasurer. In addition to 
his duties as Executive Director of the Conference, Mr Hawkins will 
ontinue as Chairman of Citizens’ Forum this season. 

® Mr Rov Little, who contributed the recent excellent article on using 
films with children (The Untutored Audience. FOOD FOR THOUGHT: 
19 : 270-280, Mr °59) is now Assistant Executive Director, Canadian 
Film Institute, Ottawa, which is at present undertaking a study of the 
vhole field of films for children in Canada. Mr Little was formerly a 
teacher of English, Historv, and Guidance at the East York Collegiate 
loronto 

® Miss Josephine Lynam, formerly Departmental Editor, Audio-Visual 
Bureau, Teachers’ College, Fredericton, N.B., has recently joined the 
staff of the Liaison Division, Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizen 
ship and Immigration, Ottawa. 

@® Mr Lau Wai Sik, Assistant Adult Education Officer, Department of 
Education, Hong Kong, has been awarded an eleven month fellowship 
n adult education under UNESCO's Technical Assistance Program fon 
1958. Mr Sik’s time is planned as follows: attendance at a course on 
idult education to be organized by the Danish authorities in consultation 
with UNESCO (August 1 to September 12); U.N. European Seminar 


m Community Development Bristol, England (September 12 to 22 
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attendance at a course on community development, extension methods 
and adult education, under the direction of Mr T. R. Batten, Institute of 
Education, University of London (September 23, 1959 to January 31, 
1960); five months in Canada (February 1 to June 30), program to be 
planned. 


@ Mr Harold Brian Attin has been appointed executive-director, Ontario 
Division, Canadian Council of Christian and Jews, with offices at 229 
Yonge Street, Toronto (Suite 320). 
® Newfoundland has a new Minister of Education, the Honourable Dr 
G. A. Frecker, who was appointed on July 28 to succeed the Honourable 
Dr F. W. Rowe, now Minister of Highways. Dr Frecker was Secretary of 
Education for Newfoundland in 1944 and has been Deputy Minister 
since the reorganization of the Department of Education following 
Confederation. 
@ Dr L. A. DeWolfe of Truro, N.S., Past President and more recently 
Honorary President of the Canadian Home and School and Parent- 
teacher Federation, died last April at the age of eighty-seven. Dr 
DeWolfe’s deep interest in parent education brought him into touch with 
the CA AE in its early years and his friendship for us lasted as long as 
he lived. Shortly before his death, Volume II of his Educational Letters 
reached this office, a unique contribution to the archives of adult educa- 
tion literature. 
@ Fred W. Price of Montreal has been named Director of the Canadian 
Conference on Education, Ottawa. Mr Price, who will be on leave of 
absence from the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, has taken an 
active part in education activities in Quebec and will resign as president 
of the provincial Federation of Home and School Associations when he 
moves to Conference headquarters in Ottawa. Born in Montreal, he 
received his M.A. in education from McGill and taught French and 
History at the High School of Montreal for five years prior to Army 
service in World War II. He served with the armoured corps in the 
U.K. and northwest Europe and was demobilized with the rank of major. 
Since 1946, he has filled a number of administrative posts in Bell's engin- 
eering and commercial departments. In his new post, one of his major 
responsibilities will be to co-ordinate the organization of member groups 
across Canada which are engaged in plans leading to the Second 
Canadian Conference on Education in 1962. 
® Colin G. Groff, Secretary of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
from 1944 to his retirement in 1955, died suddenly in Toronto on August 
10. During his long and varied career in journalism and public relations, 
he served agriculture in many aspects; as Publicity Commissioner for 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture (1922-27); ; publicity representa- 
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tive for the Department of Agriculture and Colonization of the cNR 
(1927-32); Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture (1935-1942); In- 
formation Officer for agriculture to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
(1943). In 1944 he joined the staff of the Canadian Federation as Sec- 
retary, acting as information officer as well, until his retirement in 1955. 
At the time of his death, Mr Groff was working with the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, the Ontario Farm Forums and doing free lance farm 
writing in Toronto. 

®@ Floyd Griesbach (formerly the National Secretary of Farm Radio 
Forum and for the past vear a liaison officer with the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration) has been appointed Educational Officer 
of the newly organized educational service to be provided by the farm 
organizations of Alberta. The project, which is sponsored by the Co- 
operatives, Farmers’ Union of Alberta and the Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture, has been in process of development for some time. Planning 
for 1959-60 is not yet complete; but the service is intended to offer 
education and leadership training, on request, to leaders and members of 
Alberta farm organizations. Floyd’s friends across Canada will welcome 
him back to the work with farm people which has always been his first 
love ! Griesbach headquarters are in Edmonton. 

®@ Malcolm S. Knowles, former executive director of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. has been appointed to the faculty of 
Boston University. His position is a newly created one, unique in the 
annals of American higher education. As associate professor of education, 
he will be responsible for developing the first graduate curriculum in 
adult education to be offered by any institution of higher learning in 
New England ; and he will also act as general consultant to the whole 
University in adult education. 

®@ Robert J. Blakely, vice-president of the Fund for Adult Education, 
has received the 1959 Delbert Clark Award, presented by West Georgia 
College for outstanding achievements in the field of adult education. 

@ Abbott Kaplan has been appointed Director, University Extension, 
Southern Area and Associate Dean, University Extension (Statewide), 
University of California. 

® Professor Frederick Clyde Auld, a former treasurer of the CA AE and 
vice-president of the Labour Research Council, died in Toronto on 
Sunday, September 27. Professor Auld was prominent in the early days 
of Canadian adult education. Born in Charlottetown, P.E.I., he practised 
law there after graduating from McGill and Oxford universities. From 
1936 to 1958, he was Professor of Law, University of Toronto. 

@® Dr E. A. Corbett’s latest book We Have With Us Tonight — an 
informal record of his adult education vears in Alberta — was adapted for 
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radio by James Bannerman and broadcast on CBC's Summer Fallou 
Monday, October 5, 1959 

@ Mr Jonathan de Montfort has been appointed Assistant Director in 
charge of the Community Relations Program. International Institute of 
Metropolitan Toronto 

@ Ralph Staples, President of the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
received an honorary doctorate in laws from St Francis Xavier University 
at the Spring Convocation The degree was given in recognition of 


Mii Staples contribution to the co-operative movement in Canada 


CLEARING YOUR BOOKSHELVES? 


The Canadian Overseas Book Centre can use gifts of books to help some 


librarv overseas. The Centre was set up in March 1959 bv a voluntary 
committee in Toronto to forward worthwhile books to selected libraries 
ind institutions in other countries where thev mav be used in the exten 
sion of public education 
The Centre a yomnt project of the United Nations Association 
Committee for UNESCO and the CAat is pleased to receive gifts of 
books but all material acce pte d is subject to the following conditions 
| The Centre reserves the right to decide whether the material will 
he forw urde d to im overseas library , SInce the book 1hh\ he cl lt} OO) 
poor condition to justif the expense of shipme nt b ynut-dated 


yutside the interests of tl recipient librarv or institution 


) 


Che Centre also reserves the privilege yt refusing books. if 
unable to handle the in be iuse of lack of space 


All books distributed bv the Centre are sent to re Ipue nt libraries on 
the clear understanding that these libraries may ipp! their own crite) 


} 
t +t} 


ia cepting ind using the books, and mav re ject them 
ted ibove or tor other reasons 
Books not disposed of as gilts may be sold iS 
used to pav costs of handling and shipping 
In sept mber, 1959, the Centre forwarded to th Jamal i Libra 
in Kingston, Jamaica, 2500 books donated bv the following 
United Church Publishing Houss Public Libran ind Art Museum 
London Toronto Public Libraries University of Toronto Press ; Cana 
dian Association for Adult Education ; Rverson Press; World Book En 
cevclopaedia ; Marjorie Freeman Campbell, Canadian author. This sl 
ment is to be distributed by th Jamaica Library Service 
ind de posit stations in the West Indies 
he organizing committee of the Book Centre invites the co pera 
tion of interested individuals and groups in Canada who are prepared 


help the Centre through donations of books and funds necessary to 
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covel shipping expenses 

The members of the Organizing Committee are: H. C. Campbell, 
Chairman, |. R. Kidd, W. Dent Smith, K. R. Swinton, Miss Llovd Burns, 
Executive-Secretarv. 

Enquiries and donations should be addressed to the Centre’s Office, 


c/o Eneve lopae dia Britannica, Toronto. 


FUN weit i YO LEARN 
Four well-known adult educators will conduct tours abroad in 1960, 
under the auspices of Cavalier Tours Limited, 820 Howe Street, Van 


couver 1, B.C. These tours are especially prepared for Evening Class 


Students at University of Alberta. Assumption Universitv, University of 


British Columbia, L’Université Laval, McMaster Universitv, University 
of Manitoba, Queen's Universitv, Sir George Williams College, University 
of Toronto, Victoria College, in conjunction with Canadian Pacific Ai 
lines ind Trans (¢ anada Airlines The tour leaders are George Boves 
University of Manitoba, to Mexico, March 5-20, 1960; Mrs Marta 
Friesen, University of British Columbia, to South America, March 19 
April 19, 1960; Gordon R. Selman, University of British Columbia, to 
the Orient April 10-30. 1960: and W 3 McCallion, McMaster Univer 
itv, to Europe, May 27-June 26, 1960. For descriptive folder and 
ration appl to Cavalier Tours 


“DATION GRANTS 
holarships totalling $19,600 for creative writing, musical composi 
avel re announced June 2 by Wilfrid Eggleston, President 
ida Foundation. Grants of $4000 dollars each are being 
Eugene Cloutier and Jean Filiatrault, both of Montreal: 
indel of Edmonton, and play wright poet Norman L 
ouver. Marion Murphy, family and child specialist with 
Welfare Council, Ottawa, has received a travel and 
isit the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Scandinavia 


is awarded a $2500 s« holarship in musical 


s Institute for Education by Radio 


halked up firsts in six lassifications of 


@ [xploration svstel ic instruction television network programs 
ind network television public affairs programs 


@ The Long Lin in co-operation with the United National Television 
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for local television public affairs programs). 

@ The Elizabethan Theatre (in co-operation with the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Education, in the school telecasts classification ). 

@ Summer Fallow (in the class for radio programs for special interest 
groups). 

@ The Farmer Series (in the class for television programs for special 
interest groups ). 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Saskatchewan's Center for Community Development is described by Dr 
Darwin D. Solomon, Chief Training Officer, in the international journal 
Community Development, No. 3, 1959 (An Approach to Training for 
Community Development, pp. 25-37). Here the Saskatchewan concepts 
of ‘community’; ‘community development’; and ‘training’ are elaborated 
for the professional. “We hope,’ states Dr Solomon, ‘to learn as much 
from failures as from successes. It would be naive to believe that all 
the efforts of co-operating communities will be successful ones. If fail- 
ures of community planning are as well recorded as the successes, many 
future failures can be avoided. The kind of training we speak of here is 
not in techniques and gimmicks, although there may be a few. It con- 
sists primarily in understanding processes, in knowing how and where 
to secure available but scarce resources, and how to organize them for 


change in directions desired by the community.’ 


FOCUS ON THE EAST 

® Dialogue 1959; speeches on “Canada and the Orient’ from the Montreal 
Conference of the Canadian National Commission for uN Esco by H. E. 
Toru Hagwara, André Bertrand, and Ross McLean. This is the first in 
a series of booklets explaining various parts of the UNESCO program 
especially for Canadians. Copies may be obtained from the Commission 
offices, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 

® Two sets of colour slides illustrating exhibitions of oriental art held 
in Paris during the uNeEsco General Conference last vear have been 
issued by the French National Commission for UNESCO (Orient- 
Occident-Encounters and Influences during Fifty Centuries of Art and 
Art of Gandhara and Central Asia). Information on how to obtain these 
sets of colour slides may be secured from the Secretary, National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 


UNITED NATIONS TRAINING CENTRE 
A regional training centre for United Nations Fellows has been set up in 
Vancouver to be operated jointly by the United Nations, the University 
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of British Columbia, and the Government of Canada. The Training 
Centre, with headquarters on the u B c Campus, will serve as a laboratory 
in economic and social development using the rivers, forests, cities, and 
industries of Western Canada and the Northwestern United States as its 
subject. The Centre will offer trainees from less developed countries the 
opportunity to study hydro electric power, water development, mining, 
forestry, land management, co-operatives, credit unions, social welfare 
and public administration. 

Trainees, selected through the U.N. technical assistance program, 
may enroll for classroom instruction or may carry out guided studies 
under faculty supervision. In addition they will be attached to a field 
agency or a government office in the area for first-hand observation of 


the field. 


‘MY HEART IS THANKING 

When u NIC EF aid (remember Hallowe'en and Christmas cards) reached 
one grateful mother whose little girl received care at a Philippine Mater- 
nal and Child Welfare Centre, she wrote: ‘I am ignorant to write but 
mv heart is thanking’. Now it’s time again to think of UN1c £ F Christmas 
cards. There is a series Children and Their Animal Playmates of Five 
Lands, designed by prize-winning artist Bettina; Fountain of Peace, 


Fairy Godmother and Fairy Tale Shepherd, by Dong Kingman ; Christ- 
mas Eve, by Doris Lee ; and Happy Childhood, by Kay Christensen. This 
vear'’s selection is unusually varied and beautiful. Order forms may be 
secured from UNA Committee for UNICEF, 280 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario or from uN A Branches in cities across Canada. 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for University Credit 
1959-60 ; prepared for the Canadian Association of Directors of Exten- 
sion and Summer School by the Department of University Extension 
and Adult Education, University of Manitoba. The Winnipeg Univer- 
sitv, 1959. pp. 13. Multilithed. Current issue of a most useful list. 


Continued from p. 87) 

@ Edith Storr, Secretary-Manager, Ontario Farm Radio Forum ; to study 
leadership development and communication at summer courses, Cor- 
nell University. 

These fellowships will again be offered in 1960-61. Applications are now 

being considered and should be in the hands of the Committee by 

December 31, 1959. 











HOW ADULTS LEARN 
J. R. KIDD 


Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education; 
co-author of Look, Listen and Learn 
This is a basic book for those who are teaching or plan to teach 
adults —in adult schools, churches, PTA’s, civic organizations, 
commerce and industry, the Armed Forces, and the numerous 
other settings, formal and informal. As Edward L. Thorndike’s 
Adult Learning was a landmark in adult education in 1928, 
so too is Dr. Kidd’s How Aputts Learn, in 1959. 


It is an exploration with the reader of what is known about 
the adult learner himself; his personality and capacity for 
growth; psychological and other changes that occur through 
the mature vears and affect iearning; current theories; the fields 
of practice in which more is being discovered about adult 
learning. How Aputts LEARN sets forth in detail and with 


ample illustrations what happens in the teacher-learner 
transaction. 


It refutes popularly held myths and _ half-truths, particularly 
about what are the really great and vastly untapped poten- 
tialities for learning in most people. “Many of our people,” 
the Fund for Adult Education reported in June, “are not able 
to read, write, listen or speak effectively. Many have no realistic 
understanding of what our wav of life is and how it works 

nor of basic facts, forces and ideas in the modern world.” 
Dr. Kidd provides a substantial and comprehensive guidebook 
for those who would mect this urgent national need, as well 


as for those engaged in functional training programs 


320 pages, indexed, $5.50 


Available 
from 


G. R. WELCH CO. LTD. 
1149 King Street W. 
Toronto 3 











